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It would be pleasant and profitable to review the ac- 
complishments of the Vineland Laboratory and to pay personal 
tribute to the men and women whose enthusiasm and vision have 
contributed so much to a better understanding of the problems of 
mental deficiency. It is also tempting to trace the influence of 
research at Vineland upon general social progress. But these 
lines of thought will have been presented before the close of our 
conference by others of keener insight and more mature wisdom. 

The history of the Vineland Laboratory reveals, however, 
a number of guiding principles which have determined the di- 
rection of research and the methods of investigation. A brief 
statement of these principles will serve to clarify much that has 
been left undone and to forecast the work of the future. 


1. From the beginning, the Vineland Laboratory has en- 
joyed complete freedom in all its activities. The Training School 
has displayed extraordinary generosity in offering all its facili- 
ties for research without requiring any material return for itself. 
The institution has been content with the incidental material 
growing out of the research program, and has displayed an in- 
terest in pure research almost without precedent outside the 
universities. 

2. This generous attitude on the part of the institution has 
been reciprocated by the Laboratory, in that the program of 
research, while meeting academic standards, has been directed 
toward the solution of problems which would tend to increase 
the happiness and usefulness of the children of the institution. 
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3. From the beginning, this Laboratory has given priority 
to those investigations which capitalize the unique opportunities 
afforded at the institution with respect to both the problems 
presented and the material available. In conformity with this 
policy, little or no attempt has been made to undertake investi- 
gations which might be carried out equally well, or to better 
advantage, in the universities or in other research laboratories, 


4. The pursuit of investigations having an ultimate so- 
cial value has been deemed not inconsistent with the develop- 
ment of theoretical principles and scientific points of view. 

5. Three major avenues of research have been pursued: 
(a) intensive case studies of individual children by all available 
means, including previous history, total present status, and 
post-mortem findings; (b) analytical studies of the data ac- 
cumulated over long periods of time from such case studies; and 
(c) experimental investigation of special problems suggested by 
observation, experience, and the developments in correlated 
scientific fields. 

6. An important part of the Laboratory program has been 
the training of graduate students and professional workers 
coincidentally with the prosecution of independent research by 
such students while in training. Such training has been pro- 
moted, not only as a missionary activity to enlarge professional 
interest in the problems of mental deficiency, but also to utilize 
the facilities of the Laboratory and the institution for profes- 
sional training. 

7. The ultimate purpose of all our research studies has 
been to investigate the causes of mental deficiency. This search 
for causes, which has had a most practical interest in treatment, 
training, rehabilitation and prevention, could not proceed with- 
out prior study of characteristics and categories as an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite to sound scientific inquiry. 

8. Finally, there has been consistent concern for those in- 
vestigations which would contribute to the happiness, usefulness 
and increased social adjustment of the children themselves. 

It is not surprising that a program of research founded on 
this combination of idealism with practical utility should at all 
points reflect a high degree of vigor and a soundness of point 
of view which have contributed materially to the ends sought. 
Nor is it surprising that the research program-should have dis- 
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played both versatility and imagination with an apparently 
unlimited variety of significant problems. This freshness of 
point of view has engendered enthusiasm and intelligent sym- 
pathy which have significantly influenced both the quantity and 
quality of the work done. 

Twenty-five years ago our knowledge of mental deficiency 
was almost entirely observational in character. Such great 
leaders as Seguin and Itard anticipated much of what we know 
today. Many of their observations have since been verified by 
scientific study but were, at the time, more the product of in- 
sight and vision than of experimental verification. From Se- 
guin until Binet, increases in the knowledge of feeble-mindedness 
grew out of the experiences of such superintendents of 
early institutions as Kerlin, Howe, Barr, Rogers and Fer- 
nald. The first edition of Tredgold’s ‘Mental Deficiency” was 
not published until 1908. The work of the authorities of those 
days consisted of recorded experiences, many of which still re- 
quire scientific substantiation. 

The present era of mental measurement and of child study 
was then in its early infancy. Cattell and his students in the 
one field, with Hall and his disciples in the other, had started 
movements which Goddard was quick to capitalize. In the early 
days of the Laboratory, therefore, Goddard applied the obser- 
vational and questionnaire methods which seemed at that time 
suited to the investigation of the subjective mental life. These 
methods were supplemented by the invention of laboratory ap- 
paratus for the objective measurement of sensory-motor co- 
ordination and by the construction of tests for the so-called 
higher mental processes. 

During this early period Goddard spent golden hours “just 
living with” the children at The Training School and learning 
to know them intimately in terms of their personal and social 
capabilities. Without such intensive observation, the subse- 
quent program of research might well have been barren. This 
intimate personal knowledge of the feeble-minded themselves 
quickly offset much of the existing lack of knowledge concern- 
ing feeble-mindedness as a condition. It is not too much to in- 
fer that the extraordinary progress made in this Laboratory 
between 1909 and 1912 affords an outstanding demonstration of 
the importance of thorough familiarity with any problem before 
undertaking its more precise scientific investigation. 
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As we reflect upon those early days, we see Goddard ex. 
ploring the educational handicaps of the feeble-minded, testing 
their sense perceptions and motor coordinations, investigating 
their higher mental abilities and measuring their physical char- 
acteristics. We then see these promising investigations sud- 
denly set aside by the advent of the Binet-Simon Scale. With 
the improvement in classification and diagnosis which resulted 
from these methods, another great movement, the study of he- 
redity, overshadowed the minor investigations, tending to ob- 
scure their essential importance. 


And then the record, as early as 1912, shows the establish- 
ment of three separate research divisions: psychology, biochem- 
istry, and neuropathology. The first of these divisions alone, 
with its correlated interests in anthropometry, pedagogy, soci- 
ology, and biology, offered sufficient opportunities for the re- 
sources then available. Only the limits of material resources 
prevented the program of that day from reaching astounding 
proportions. Had it been possible to promote the program 
which was subsequently arrested by the war period, one can 
easily imagine the tremendous contributions which would have 
been made toward a better understanding of the constitutional 
bases of all behavior. Circumstances, however, made it neces- 
sary to restrict the research program to studies in behavior as 
such, and to postpone to some later period the studies of the 
biophysical antecedents of behavior. 

Following this early period of amazing expansion and extra- 
ordinary versatility came a period devoted chiefly to the con- 
solidation of these early gains in the direction of clinical 
psychology, genetic psychology and their social, educational and 
medical implications. The later record of the Laboratory is, 
therefore, a somewhat less spectacular, but none-the-less signifi- 
cant, period of further scientific exploration during which the 
methods of observation employed in the first years of our his- 
tory were supplanted in large measure by the development of 
more precise objective and quantitative devices. Thus, Porteus 
with his maze tests, his social, educational and industrial rating 
scales, his anthropometric and anthropological studies, initiated 
a third epoch of research at Vineland, which contributed heavily 
to the more accurate appraisal of children’s capabilities and 
their developmental progress. 
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Finally, in the more recent reorganization of the Laboratory, 
there has been a period of re-examination of problems and pur- 
poses and of renewed exploration regarding those fields of 
research which might prove most profitable. During this last 
period the program of research has been definitely influenced 
by renewed desire to increase the happiness and usefulness of 


the children themselves. Consequently, the studies of the past 
six years have concentrated on problems of behavioral and oc- 
cupational adjustment, refinements of diagnosis and classifica- 
tion, analytical studies of methods of training and the still more 
precise evaluation of mental, physical and social characteristics. 

That this reorientation has not been without value is wit- 
nessed by important contributions to the study of clinical types, 
such as mongolism and birth injury, and by the theoretical 
investigation of idiocy as the simplest form of human behavior. 
Likewise, the pursuit of methods of borderline diagnosis and 
studies of mental growth have contributed significantly to the 
differentiation of the high-grade feeble-minded from the low- 
grade normal, a distinction which is of the utmost importance 
for elementary education. A closer association has also been 
built up between the scientific products of research and the 
practical application of these findings in the field of public wel- 
fare. The coordination of the Vineland Laboratory with the 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies and the State 
Department of Public Instruction has furnished the means of 
extending the practical applications of the results of research 
outside the‘immediate confines of this institution. 

In the light of these antecedents what is the outlook for 
the future of research at Vineland? This outlook is immedi- 
ately conditioned by the extent and character of the organization 
and resources at hand. Much of the productive research of the 
past five years must yet be published. It is also of the utmost 
importance that the contributions and experiences of former 
years be consolidated in text-book contributions, representing 
new inventories of the present state of our knowledge on mental 
deficiency and immediately related problems. Thus, it seems 
probable that during the next few years our most important 
obligation is in the direction of assembling and coordinating the 
material available for publication. 
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However, active research must, and will, continue. Con- 
tinuous investigation cannot long await the immediate needs of 
publication. If we follow the traditions of the Laboratory, we 
shall not neglect in large measure to combine productive re- 
search with graduate training. This has a tendency to hinder 
the development of a systematic research program, since it ig 
necessary to reckon with both the interests and the abilities of 
the available student personnel. The development of any re- 
search program is more or less opportunistic, since we are oblig- 
ed to follow the scientific labyrinth wherever it may lead. We 
have always avoided concentrating our energies in a given di- 
rection of research, for the problems of mental deficiency are 
too numerous and too varied to permit us to follow a single line 
of investigation indefinitely. We must make our choice between 
knowing a little bit about a great many things and, as Lindeman 
says, “knowing more and more about less and less.” Our choice 
has usually been in the former direction. So many problems 
confront us that we cannot afford to “dig in” on any of them. 


Rather than set forth a definite program of research for the 
next twenty-five years, it therefore seems more advisable to 
catalog some of the research problems with which we are con- 
fronted which may or may not be the object of investigation, as 
circumstances shall dictate. These may be enumerated under 
such headings as theoretical problems, clinical problems, causes, 
treatment, training, rehabilitation and prevention. 

In some of our recent studies we have formulated a few of 
the major theoretical problems concerning the nature of mental 
deficiency. Is feeble-mindedness a quantitative deviation from 
the normal? Is it a biosocial tendency toward infantility? Is 
it a qualitative or pathological variation from the normal? Do 
the feeble-minded resemble anthropoids, primitives or infants? 
To what extent is general deficiency in rational intelligence off- 
set by general aptitudes in the direction of non-linguistic 
adaptive behavior? Are there different aspects of ability, ver- 
bal, manual and social, and to what extent are these correlated 
or relatively independent? Is intelligence a native capacity, and 
does its potential develop independently of its expression? The 
further pursuit of our studies of idiocy and birth injury should 
shed important light on these problems. It would be of the 
utmost importance if we could be represented in some of the 
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current anthropological studies for the development of a com- 
parative social psychology of feeble-mindedness. At the present 
time a promising field is that of comparing the idiot child with 
the preschool child in various particulars. 

We have been pursuing the study of causes through the 
intensive investigation of etiological categories. One of the 
newer methods of clinical diagnosis has been to relate a child’s 
present status to his previous history in sufficient detail to dif- 
ferentiate children of the same intelligence levels in terms of 
etiology. Thus, we have recently examined the results of birth 
injuries, or dyskinesia, as a definite clinical category of feeble- 
mindedness in terms of a definite symptom complex, a definite 
etiology and a definite therapy. We are planning to continue 
this investigation by means of the motion picture technique. 
This will involve not only a study of improvement in training, 
but will require important improvements in the use of motion 
pictures as a method of investigation. 


In this same study of birth injury we are seriously confront- 
ed with the need for genetic age scales of mental, physical and 
social development. It is astonishing that, despite all these 
years of child study, there is not yet available a precise age 
scale of genetic evolution, although many of the principles of 
child growth are well understood, and many of the facts are 
available in a scattered literature. Recent work with infants 
suggests how profitably this may be pursued for the later years 
of child development. 

The constitutional pre-conditions of social adjustment sug- 
gest other problems. It is impracticable to foretell what progress 
may be made in the next decade in understanding the whole 
physiology of behavior and adjustment. Recent work on focal 
infections and other physiological disorders, with new studies in 
endocrine metabolism, open new vistas of research for under- 
standing the constitutional bases of mental subnormality. 

In clinical psychology we have been standing almost still 
for nearly twenty years except for improvement in the number 
and variety of testing techniques and some improvement in the 
standardization of these techniques. We are still in the early 
infancy of mental diagnosis. We shall have to engage in the 
experimental evaluation of improved clinical procedures, the 
development of more systematic data regarding clinical types, 
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and the improvement of test evaluation in terms of readministra- 
tion, reliability and validity. We have seen almost no develop- 
ment of differentiating norms and differentiating symptom 
complexes that meet the requirements of scientific accuracy. 
We have few satisfactory methods and, indeed, a very inade- 
quate academic psychology for the evaluation of emotions, 
personality and skill, which play such fundamental roles in 
human adjustment. Our methods for obtaining and interpreting 
history data are almost as crude today as they were when the 
Laboratory was founded. 

Most important of all, we have almost no means of synthe- 
tizing the material of the clinical syllabus for a study of the 
whole child and the integration of his entire personality. The 
mental hygiene problems of the feeble-minded are, no doubt, 
fully as important as the mental hygiene problems of normal 
children and adults. Behavior problems of all types are probably 
at least as frequent among the feeble-minded as among normals. 
We have no idea at present regarding the extent to which these 
conditions determine feeble-mindedness or normality when the 
intelligence is at the borderline. We are seriously confused in 
our attempts to distinguish between the so-called intellectual 
moron as contrasted with the so-called social moron. 


Is feeble-mindedness a biological or constitutional entity? 
Admitting that there are many varieties, types and degrees of 
mental deficiency, so that in that sense feeble-mindedness is not 
a clinical entity, may we not nevertheless discover critical dif- 
ferences between the feeble-minded and the normal which pre- 
determine the capacity for social independence with only minor 
references to environmental opportunities? 

The study of heredity as a cause of mental deficiency has 
clearly indicated the importance of sterilization as a method of 
prevention. The study of birth injury as a category suggests 
that this condition is second only to mongolism in numerical 
importance as a pathological variety of mental deficiency. It is 
not too much to expect that improved obstetrics will subse- 
quently reduce the amount of mental deficiency resulting from 
difficult labor. Likewise, physical therapy, which has had al- 
most no development in the treatment of the feeble-minded, may 
be expected to contribute significantly to the improvement of 
the physically handicapped mentally deficient child. 
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We must probably continue to look to classroom and oc- 
cupational training as the most promising means of improving 
the social condition of the feeble-minded. It would be absurd 
to suppose that we have learned more than the rudiments of 
special education. The development of an educational psychol- 
ogy for abnormals is quite within the bounds of reason and is 
of the utmost importance if we are to develop scientific pedagogy 
in the training of the feeble-minded. Most of our present 
methods, like those of normal pedagogy, have not yet been suf- 
ficiently subjected to scientific scrutiny. Surely, through the 
method of job analysis, and through an improved educational 
genetic psychology, we should be able to make important ad- 
vances toward more effective instruction and training. 

There is good reason to believe that less than one tenth 
of all the feeble-minded ever reach the public institutions. Only 
a small proportion of the other nine tenths even reach the 
special classes in the public schools. Consequently, we have al- 
most no information regarding the social adjustment of the 
feeble-minded at large, and almost our entire body of knowledge 
at the present time is based upon the small percentage who 
reach institutions or special classes. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that we learn something about those feeble-minded 
who do not come to our attention. Such knowledge will un- 
doubtedly change many of our concepts regarding the causes of 
feeble-mindedness and the percentages of the different categor- 
ies. The possibilities of home training have hardly been touched 
upon. 

There are many important research possibilities in the di- 
rection of policies of institutional administration. The institu- 
tional resources of most states are so limited in relation to the 
total number of the feeble-minded that it is imperative that the 
institutions should receive those cases most in need of such care. 
Age, physical handicaps, dependency, and other considerations, 
play important roles in determining the need for institutional 
care. We must inquire more carefully into the reasons why 
some of the feeble-minded seek such care while others do not. 
We need more exact information as to what facilities can most 
effectively be employed and what are the optimum periods of 
institutional residence. The recent advances in institutional 
management suggest that in the future the custodial aspect of 
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institutional care, while of first importance, must give way to 
larger emphasis on hospital methods of treatment and more 
efficient types of instruction and training. What can research 
do to point the way? 

The relation of the institution to the special class is also a 
problem of immediate importance. We have had very little ex- 
perimental evaluation of the results of training, either in institu- 
tions or in special classes. New ideas on rehabilitation require 
re-organization of training methods in order that classification 
may be more closely correlated with training, to the end that 
the objectives of training for each individual may be more 
clearly set forth and more effectively checked up. 


It would be presumptuous to attempt to select from this 
maze of possibilities those problems which are of primary im- 
portance. We must continue to feel our way, taking every 
advantage of promising lines of investigation and avoiding those 
which lead into blind alleys. It is, of course, obvious that the 
progress of research in mental deficiency is dependent upon the 
progress that may be made in other sciences and allied fields. 
The development of a single new method may heavily condition 
the research of the future, just as the Binet tests have deter- 
mined so much of the work of the past twenty years. 

The only safe thing to say is that we must continue as we 
have begun, with unabated enthusiasm. 
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Cottage Movies 


S. Geraldine Longwell 
Research Assistant, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


“Say, those movies were swell last night! I liked the Lindy 
picture best. When can we see some more?” All through the 
day Jimmy’s eyes sparkled as he told the other children, the 
employes, in fact anyone who would listen, that the Branson 
boys had been given a surprise “movie show” in their play room 
just before bed time the night before. 

Because Jimmy and his friends liked the pictures so much, 
and told about them, we began to be questioned by the other 
children. ‘When will you show movies to the Robison boys? 
Can we have some at Mills? Do you think Dr. Doll will bring 
the movies to Babbitt Cottage? When could you show pictures 
to the Hutchinson Children? When will you show pictures to 
the girls?” The idea of household movies caught the imagina- 
tion of the institution and the Colony. Everybody wanted them. 

So it was that, last fall, we arranged to have the State 
Museum at Trenton send three reels each week, for a trial period 
of six weeks. This was in the nature of an experiment to deter- 
mine whether it would prove really worth while to show moving 
pictures in the different cottages. 

Occasionally, when it seemed advisable or when there had 
been a special request, reels of scenes taken about the institution 
were added to the programs. These reels are composed of pic- 
tures taken from time to time, showing the children as they go 
about their everyday activities in school, at play, and at work. 
Naturally, seeing themselves and their friends on the screen was 
immensely entertaining to the children. Films such as the one 
taken of the Fourth of July parade, and the travelog of the 
institution, proved especially captivating. 

These pictures were shown in the cottages to two or more 
groups of children each week, until practically every child in 
The Training School and the Colony had seen them. The pro- 
gram varied each week so that, while two or more groups saw 
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the same picture, no group saw the same picture twice. The 
only exception to this was in the case of the institution pictures, 

The pictures of educational content were with one or two 
exceptions, from the Eastman Classroom Series. The subjects 
covered a wide range of nature studies. There were reels of 
wading birds, friendly birds, and birds of prey. The children 
saw beavers at work, and were initiated into the beauties of 
Niagara and the Alaskan forests. There were also travel pic- 
tures of Switzerland and the Panama Canal, one depicting Lind- 
berg’s flight to Paris, and one showing the trip of the Graf 
Zeppelin around the world. 

When asked to mention their preferences, the children 
usually chose the bird or animal pictures, with the exception of 
the Lindberg film which, without question, was the most popular. 
The older children, who, after the Lindberg film, were shown the 
Graf Zeppelin, were inclined to give the latter first place. Since 
each reel was not shown to every group of children, the prefer- 
ences were naturally colored by the particular program of the 
evening. For instance, we have no way of knowing whether the 
small children, had they been shown the Graf reel, might not 
have ranked it above the bird pictures. However, whenever the 
local pictures were shown the choice of the group was as naive 
as Tim’s “Why, I like the picture of me best.” 

Interest in the project was not confined to the children, for 
the cottage mothers and fathers also derived considerable 
pleasure from the pictures. In one way or another, all expressed 
their appreciation for “such a fine evening’s entertainment.” 
Many asked for a schedule of coming projections, so that they 
might arrange to be present. 

We found cottage movies to be unquestionably a success 
from the standpoint of entertainment. They also encouraged 
cottage visitation among the children as well as the employes. 
As an educational feature, the experiment justified itself, if only 
by stirring up the interest that it did. A child learns uncon- 
sciously if he is interested, and the celluloid road of education 
would seem to offer miles of unexplored territory to him who will 
travel that way. 
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Book Reviews 


FuRFEY, PAUL HANLEY. The Growing Boy. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1930. 


Dr. Furfey, using the case study method of attack, has 
studied 168 boys for the purpose of forming a genetic scale of 
their play and phantasy life. His subjects are all from one sec- 
tion of a large eastern city, but he seems justified in the belief 
that his general conclusions result from innate human nature 
rather than from environmental factors and are applicable, with 
only slight modifications, to boys anywhere. 

The first part of the book deals with general development, 
reviewing the work with infants and preschool children and the 
various theories of mental and physical growth. The author 
points out that the developmental age, while roughly correlated 
with life age and mental age, is also dependent on other factors 
sueh as early training, health, and the very important considera- 
tion of physical development. 

In the main body of the book, Furfey discusses the types of 
play enjoyed by boys at various ages, and also inquires into the 
factors composing their driving force. He divides the group 
into the following age levels: 6 years, 8 years, 10 years, 12 
years, and adolescence. He gives an interesting, practical ac- 
count of the activities of each of these groups, and points out the 
fact that there is considerable overlapping. That is, some of 
the 10-year-olds are immature in their development, resembling 
the 8-year-olds, while others are overly mature and pursue ac- 
tivities bordering on those of the 12-year-olds. The main body 
of each group, however, resemble one another closely in their 
general activities and interests. 

The book is interesting in its apparently successful attempt 
to establish a scale of development. The author appears to have 
a thorough understanding of his group and the result is a book 
which should be of value to all workers with boys. It not only 
gives practical suggestions for their handlings, but promotes 
understanding of boys at various ages. 
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Sixty-four case studies are included, but these are very 
short and serve only to illustrate definite points. A good biblio- 
graphy accompanies each chapter. 


Vineland, N. J. FRANK M. Howarp 





ATKINS, RUTH ELLEN. The Measurement of Intelligence of 
Young Children by an Object-Fitting Test. Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1931. 89 pp. 

The author here presents a test of a discriminatory non- 
verbal nature, for use with preschool children. The test itself 
is a graded series of performances, based on object-fitting, with 
the advantage of standardization on 150 children at each year 
level from 1.5 through 5.5 years, selected so as to be socially 
representative of the Minneapolis population. 

Part I deals with the development and standardization of 
the tests. This discussion points out the inadequacies of exist- 

ing scales, and sets forth the needs and ideals for the present 
and future of pre-school testing. The author criticizes the too- 
frequent use of language as a measure of general intelligence, 
and emphasizes the unreliability of such tests at this early level. 
In order to avoid similar unreliability, this object-fitting test 
excludes both language and language comprehension. 

This criticism of the use of the language factor might be 
questioned in view of previous studies which demonstrate the 
value of language as an evidence of the evolution of general 
intelligence. Such studies reveal most convincingly that lan- 
guage cannot be completely ignored in any general test situation. 
At this developmental period, the pre-school years, it is even 
more important because of its genetic nature. 

The data from this study reveal practically no overlapping 
of the year groups, which indicates their differentiating value, 
The author presents no correlation with other scales, but there 
is a highly reliability co-efficient when checked against itself in 
a repeated examination of equal difficulty but slightly different 
material and arrangement. A point scoring system rather than 
time is used. The mental ages, in months, are included in the 
manual of directions, Part II. 

There is little doubt about the value of this object-fitting 
test for diagnostic purposes at the early developmental levels. 
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Its place, however, seems to parallel that of the form-boards of 
higher levels rather than tests of general intelligence of a more 
comprehensive nature, and it should be supplementary to rather 
than exclusive of the existing preschool tests. The standard- 
ization of this test, which is superior to almost any other test 
at this level, and its absolute rather than partial elimination of 
language are its unique contributions. As the author has point- 
ed out, there are many research possibilities for which this test 


might be used. 
Vineland, N. J. Cecelia G. Aldrich 


Notes From the Diary 


Dr. S. D. Porteus, University of Hawaii, has been spending 
a few days with us. He has recently returned from Australia, 
where he made an expedition under the direction of The Russell 
Sage Foundation to gather material for his new book, “The Psy- 
chology of Primitive People.” Dr. Porteus was Director of Re- 
search here for several years. 

Dr. Katsaroff, from the University of Sofia, Bulgaria, visit- 
ed our School on February 12th, in the interest of special edu- 
cation and the development of institutions for the mentally de- 
ficient in his own country. 

A large group of students from the Department of Socio- 
logy, Drexel Institute, spent Saturday, February 12th, with us. 

About 600 Cumberland County Boy Scouts held their annual 
meeting in Garrison Hall last week, February 12th. Mr. Harry 
White, of Montclair, gave one of his lectures on electricity with 
interesting electrical experiments, which was enthusiastically 
received by the boys. 

We have had an unusually large number of cottage parties, 
moving pictures and other entertainments for the children since 
Christmas; one which gave the children much pleasure was Mr. 
Rhoades’ Magician, Marionette and Puppet exhibition. One of 
the happiest features of the winter has been the many parties 
which Miss “Annie” has held in Hutchinson Cottage for various 
groups of boys and girls. There is scarcely a day that Miss 
“Annie” does not entertain some older boy at dinner or a group 
of children in the evening. Many an older boy finds his way to 
Miss “Annie’s” table on his birthday. 
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Health Department 
MEDICAL CONSULTANTS 


NEUROLOGIST 
I UI IR esiicsictostctcenpsecnnlaecircineasiontiias Philadelphia 
PATHOLOGIST 
er I castrate sivncsineuntoaasaine eens Philadelphia 
OPHTHALMOLOGIST 
Gilbert J. Palen, M. D. ..... Sea Nery ree Philadelphia 
LARYNGOLOGIST 
A KE ee Ee Philadelphia 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
I a snr scicccaasecdsnkesiivsienesicpaeiiniisnesrasendl Philadelphia 
SURGEON 
Cee Se. Pete, SD al Philadelphia 
OTOLOGIST 
I a siasusaesiemraigiiclansnnisbaiiniiclnnelin Philadelphia 
GYNECOLOGIST 
Be NG a TIN i cissietccnscieicpseneeceinntersncencasnnsnp inamntniniia Philadelphia 
_ ORTHOPOEDIST 
sO sssisie ciionaensccgecahtepinaincieatiiilelbicinnuniiiatengi Philadelphia 
ORTHOPEDIC-NEUROLOGIST 
Tete &. Foe =. eR New Haven 
DERMATOLOGIST 
Jay Frank Schamberg, M. D. .____.___________._... Philadelphia 
LOCAL CONSULTANTS 
Edwin H. Van Deusen, M. D., Vineland ............. Physician 
Vincenzo Giacolone, M. D., Vineland ................................. Local Surgeon 
H. Burton Walker, M. D., Vineland .......................... Visiting Physician 
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Hospital Report 


1931—1932 
E. E. Arnade 


Except for slight epidemics of such childhood ailments as 
measles and mumps, the general health of our children has been 
very good during the past year, but we have exercised every 
precaution to maintain this state of affairs by the use of pro- 
phylactic in addition to curative measures. Our daily clinical 
work increases each year and from twenty to fifty children are 
treated every day. This would appear to be an alarming number 
unless it be remembered that by no means all of these cases are 
serious. The majority of them are the bruises, scratches and 
bumps that every active child sustains as part of the natural 
process of growing up. It is possible that some of these may 
seem too inconsequential to merit attention, but we try to see 
them all, in pursuance of our general prophylactic program. 


TREATMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Medical. This Department continues under the supervision of 

Dr. Edwin H. Van Deusen, whose interest, faithful- 
ness and splendid personality have been an inspiration to all of 
us. His professional skill and his kindly manner have won for 
him and the Department the confidence and esteem of both the 
children and the employes of the institution. 

During Dr. Van Deusen’s absence for two months this year, 
we were fortunate in securing the services of Dr. Charles Cun- 
ningham, Jr., who was both capable and efficient, and who 
carried on the work with excellent spirit. 

Nearly a thousand more treatments were given this year 
than were given last year. We are continually trying to impress 
upon those in direct charge of the children the importance of 
sending them to the hospital while their ailments are of a minor 
nature and our record of clinic cases shows that they are doing 
this. 
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Surgical. Our surgical work in general is done by Dr. Vincenzo 
Giacalone, of Vineland. The condition of our surgical 
cases attests the reliability of this surgeon, who has done this 


work for us for a number of years. 


Orthopedic Neurology. This Department is under the super- 

vision of Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, Pro- 
fessor of Orthopedics at the Yale University School of Medicine 
and Orthopedist-in-chief at the New Haven Hospital. Dr. Phelps 
visited The Training School in May and December, 1931, at which 
times he examined a number of our children who were possible 
candidates for physical therapy treatment. He also examined 
the children already receiving such treatment, for the purpose 
of noting any improvement in their condition. 

Mrs. Alice James has continued in charge of this Depart- 
ment and has been responsible for all treatments given. It is 
manifestly impossible, however, for Mrs. James to admit more 
than twelve to fifteen children to the regular treatment schedule, 
During the summer we were able to augment this number by 
securing the services of Mr. F. Fritz Euronis, a student techni- 
cian, who assisted in the treatment work during the period from 
April 20th to July 31st. 

This work in the muscle training of birth-injured children 
is undoubtedly of great significance and is rapidly assuming its 
rightful proportions as one of our most important activities. 
Orthopedics. This department is under the supervision of Dr. 

T. F. Rugh, of Jefferson Medical College. We 
have not had to call upon Dr. Rugh for any operations this year. 
He has, however, examined four or five of our children and pre- 
scribed treatment for. them. 

Otolaryngological. This Department is under the supervision 
of Dr. Fielding O. Lewis, Professor of 
Laryngology at Jefferson Medical College, and is ably conducted 
by Dr. Austin T. Smith, an Associate of Dr. Lewis. Dr. Smith 
visited the Training School in February and again in May, each 
time performing an operating for Mastoiditis. Several cases of 
minor ear and throat ailments were diagnosed and treated. 
Opthalmological. This Department is under the supervision of 
Dr. G. F. Palen, of Philadelphia, and is con- 
ducted by Dr. C. F. Haines, an associate of Dr. Palen. Dr. Haines 
visited in February, at which time he examined the eyes of sixty- 
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five children and prescribed treatment where indicated. Another 
such clinic is now being arranged. 
Pathological. We are greatly indebted to the Laboratory of 
the State Department of Health at Trenton and 
to the Municipal Laboratory at Camden for numerous examina- 
tions and cultures made for us during the year. This is indeed 
a great convenience as it would be impossible for us to secure 
these examinations with our present facilities. We also wish to 
acknowledge the kindness of Mr. George Thorn and Dr. A. D. 
Stultz, of the Vineland State School, for the examinations made 
for us there and for their assistance rendered to Mr. Kearns, of 
our staff, in making routine analyses and blood counts. 
Dermatological. This Department is under the supervision of 
Dr. J. F. Schamberg. Dr. Schamberg examin- 
ed the prescribed treatment for several of our children during 
the year. 
X-Ray. Arrangements were made last year in accordance with 
which the Newcomb Hospital, of Vineland, is doing our 
x-ray work. A number of pictures have been made during the 
year. We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the New- 
comb Hospital staff for their cooperation and assistance. 
Dental. This Department is conducted by Dr. Russell Cunning- 
ham, of Vineland, who examines the teeth of our chil- 
dren at quarterly clinics, except in cases where more attention 
seems necessary. 

A new dental cabinet and bracket table have been added 
recently to our dental equipment. Our dental room is rather 
small, however, and the lighting is not entirely satisfactory. We 
are hoping that these difficulties may be remedied since we are 
planning to increase the amount of dental work done, for pro- 
phylactic reasons. 

Spectacles. Dr. H. D. Blaisdell, of Vineland, has conducted 

quarterly clinics for the inspection and adjust- 
ment of the children’s glasses. By this means we are assured 
that no child is wearing glasses unsuited to him in any way. 


BUILDINGS 


The extension of our work beyond the point of caring for 
those children who are really seriously ill will soon become handi- 
capped through lack of room. This is especially true in the case 
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of the physical therapy work, the expansion and developndlll 
which will inevitably require more space than is now avs 
We are also rather at a loss for storage room and our kitcha 
and pantry are too small to give the most efficient service. ¥ 
also feel the need of improved surgical facilities, since all of of 
surgery is now being done in our own building. 

Babbitt Cottage has been painted and improved in varig 
ways. This has always been an attractive cottage, and is 
pecially so now. 

We appreciate very much the extra shrubbery and plar 
that were allowed us this year. The dry weather destroyed 
number of our plants and we are very glad to have them & 
placed. It is our ambition to make this section of the grour 
one of the garden spots of the institution. . 


EQUIPMENT 


The diathermy apparatus donated last year has been 
frequent use and has proved quite successful. We are now 
need of an Electric Body Baker and a Sinusoidal Current m 
chine for our Physical Therapy Department. A new auto-clay 
is also necessary. 4 


STAFF 


There has been some change in the personnel of the Depart 
ment this year. Mrs. Bertha Scarani, following her marriag 
resigned. Miss Blanche Sellers, who left us last year, returné 
to the staff as head nurse. Miss Neva Parker, and Miss Mar 
Oswald, both capable graduate nurses, have been added to ou 
personnel. During last summer Dr. Martin Packman, of Phila 
delphia, occupied the position of Interne. ’ 

It is a pleasure to comment on the efficiency of the membei 
of our staff. Each of them has put forth the greatest possih 
effort and we feel that with the passing of time they are acqui 
ing an even more comprehensive understanding of the work al 
are putting forth genuine effort in the interest of our children. 








